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OBSEPv  VAT  IONS 

OK  THE 


PRESENT  STATE 


OF  THE 


ROYAL  ACADEMY,  ^c. 


nnHE  inftkutlon  of  the  Royal  Academy  is,  with  great  propriety, 
confidered  as  a national  honour.  It  is  among  the  glories  of 
the  prefent  reign  and  when  the  future  hikorian  fhall  record  the 
events  of  it,  the  Sovereign  v/ho  formed  this  admirable  eftablifh- 
ment,  will,  among  his  other  great  and  merited  titles,  be  defcribed 
as  the  nurfing  Father  of  the  Arts  :—A  title,  which,  in  whatever 
view  it  may  be  confidered,  muR  add  to  the  dignity  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  firlf  monarch  in  the  world. — It  has  increafed  his  pre- 
fent fame,  and  will  endear  his  memory  to  future  ages. 


B 


Whether 
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Whether  we  confider  the  national  fplenclor,  the  humanlfing 
refinement,  or  the  commercial  advantages  which  proceed  from 
the  Arts, — the  benefits  arifing  from  the  cultivation  of  them  will 
appear  to  fatisfy  our  public  pride,  to  improve  our  private  man- 
ners, and  increafe  our  general  interefis.  The  eftablifliment  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  may,  therefore,  not  only  be  confidered  as  arifing 
from  particular  tafle,  but  from  patriot  ambition  and  political 
wifdom. 

To  rival  the  nations  of  Europe  in  thofe  works  of  Art  which 
were  the  pride  of  Greece,  the  dlflinguifhlng  boaft  of  an  Augulfaii 
age,  and  have  given  to  the  Medici  firmily  the  bloodlefs  and  un- 
perifhable  wreath  of  fame,  is  an  objedf  worthy  of  a wife  Prince, 
and  an  enlightened  people.  The  Royal  Academy,  therefore, 
beino;  the  firft  fchool  eflabliflied  in  this  country,  to  nourifli  the 
infant  Arts  into  ftrength  and  beauty,  is  an  objeft  of  great  national 
concern;  and  any  circumflance  which  may  tend  to  obftru61:  or 
promote  its  advancement,  mufl  be  confidered  as  a public  evil 
or  a public  blelfing. 

I am  not  governed  by  a falfe  enthufiafm  for  thofe  Arts  which 
were  the  ftudy  of  my  youth,  the  profeffion  of  my  more  advanced 
life,  and  have  procured  me  that  fupport  which  makes  old  age  com- 
fortable, when  I deliver  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  prefent  fchifm 
in  the  Royal  Academy  is  a national  misfortune  ; as  it  tends  to 
difgrace  a body  of  men  on  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts,  in  a 
a great  meafure,  depend.  It  is  my  defign,  therefore,  to  relate 

with 
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with  candour,  the  real  hlftory  of  thofe  dlvifions  among  the  Royal 
Academicians,  which  at  prefent  engage  the  public  attention;  and 
to  hold  forth  to  the  public  cenfure  thofe  men  who  have  been  the 
principal  promoters  of  them. 

Tn  performing  this  tafic,  I am  neither  aftuated  by  profeflional 
envy  or  perfonal  refentment : it  is  long  hnce  I have  had  the  leaf!: 
caufe  for  the  one,  and  I am  now  arrived  at  a period,  when  it 
would  be  a crime  in  me  to  cherifii  the  other.  I am,  in  truth,  go- 
verned by  patriot  motives, — by  a love  for  the  Arts,  which  are 
prote£led  by  a patriot  King,  and  wiiofe  advancement  muft,  for  the 
bell:  reafons,  be  the  wifh  of  every  patriot  mind.  I lhall  not,  fure- 
ly,  perform  an  unacceptable  fervice  in  offering  fuch  a difplay  of 
the  illiberal  profeffors  of  a liberal  profefhon  to  the  public,  as  may 
deter  them  in  future  from  facrificing  the  duty  they  owe  to  their 
Royal  Mafter,  the  profperity  of  the  inlfitution  he  has  committed 
to  their  care,  and  the  honourable  efleem  of  their  country,  to  the 
gratification  of  felfifh  paffions,  the  fancies  of  a way  ward  caprice,  or 
the  views  of  private  ambition. 

Tlie  Royal  Diploma  elevates  the  perfon  on  whom  it  Is  conferred 
to  a Ration  of  honour, which  it  becomes  him  to  maintain,  by  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  it ; and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  will  be  profitably 
employed  in  bringing  thofe  men,  who  pervert  the  favour  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  the  interelfs  of  an  infitution  of  which  he  has 
appointed  them  the  guardians,  to  the  bar  of  the  public.  As  private 
individuals,  they  may  not,  perhaps,  juRlfy  the  confequence  which  I 
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impart  to  them ; but  I call  them  forth,  clad  iji  the  liivehiture  of 
their  public  charaaer,  to  public  examination. 

The  immediate  caufc  of  the  prefent  dlhurbed  ftate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  may  be  clearly  explained,  by  a brief  relation  of  the 
following  clrcumflances. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  poffefied  a very  anxious  defire  to  procure 
the  vacant  Profehbrniip  of  Perfpeaive  in  the  Academy  for  Mr. 
Bonomij  an  Italian  Architea  ; and  as  that  Artlft  was  not  an  Aca- 
demician, it  became  a neceflary  Rep  to  ralfe  him  to  that  fituation, 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  to  which  Sir  Joffiua  wiffied  to 
elevate  him  : the  Prefident,  therefore,  determined,  as  it  is  called, 
io  cany  him  through is,  to  obtain  his  ekaion  as  an  Affo- 
' ciate,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  and  then  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
earlieR  vacancy  to  get  him  chofen  an  Academickn  : — the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ProfeflbrRiip  was  then  to  follow. Such  was  the 

plan  of  the  patronifing  Knight ; and  he,  probably,  expeded  to 
Rnd  a continuance  of  that  fubfervient  difpofition  among  the  Aca- 
demicians, which  he  had  long  been  accuRomed  to  receive  from 
them. 

I 

Though  an  EngllRi  ArtlR,  I am,  by  no  means,  averfe  to  the 
eleding  Rich  foreigners  into  the  Academic  body  as  are  qualified 
to  do  honour  to  the  InRitution,  and  to  advance  the  objeds  of  it  r 
at  the  fame  time,  I do  not  perfedly  comprehend  upon  what  prin- 
ciples a foreigner  Riould  be  preferred  to  a native  of  this  country, 

when 
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when  the  latter  is  equally  accomplifhed  as  an  Artid:,  or  a Profed- 
for.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  there  was  an  Englifhman  who  was 
already  an  Aflbciate,  and  had  fupplled  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
ProfefTor  of  Perfpeftlve  for  a conhderable  time,  with  great  ability, 
and  general  approbation.  The  perfon  to  whom  I allude  is 
Mr.  Edwards, — a man  of  fuperior  fcience  in  his  department,  of 
approved  talents  and  excellent  charafler,  whofe  only  recommen- 
dation to  profeffional  employment,  is  his  profeffional  ds.ill ; and 
whofe  merits,  as  a man,  confid:  in  nothing  more  than  a virtuous 
life,  and  (haring  the  gains  which  his  talents  procure  him  with  an 
aged  and  an  helplefs  mother  : — He  has  no  Lord  to  protefl  and  pa- 
tronife  him  : — while  Mr.  Bonomi,  poffefTing  that  advantage  from 
the  partial  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  was  mod  warmly  fup- 
ported  by  Sir  Jodiua  Reynolds.  The  peculiar  merits  which  have 
recommended  the  Italian  Artill;  to  the  ardent  patronage  of  the 
noble  Lord,  have’  nut  been  communicated  to  me.  What  im- 
provements he  may  have’  fuggefled  at  Pachington^  I know  not  ; 
but,  whatever  his  diftinguifhlng  excellencies  may  be,  I will  ven- 
ture to  auert,  without  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  any  authoritative 
contradiTion,  that  he  is  not,  in  any  degree,  fo  well  qualified  for 

I 

the  Academical  Profeflbrfhip  as  Mr.  Edwards  ; as  I am  informed, 
that  his  mode  of  pradlfing  perfpeflive  is  derived  from  principles 
which  have  been  exploded,  to  demondration,  by  Mr.  Brooke  Taylor, 
in  the  bedTreatife  everpublidied  on  that  branch  ofdefign.*  When, 

therefore, 

* Certain  drawings  of  CleriJJeaUy  the  French  Architeft,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  perfpeftive  by  Mr.  Bontmi^  were  given  to  Mr.  Mahon  to  copy,  who  found 

them. 
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therefore,  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  recommended  Mr.  Bonomi  to  be 
eledled  an  Affociate,  as  an  efl'ential  Rep  towards  his  appointment 
to  the  Profefforfhip  of  Perfpeftive,  it  was  fuggefted,  by  the  mild 
and  ingenuous  zeal  of  Mr.  Paul  Sandby,  that  the  Academy  already 
pofl'efled  an  Affociate  (meaning  Mr.  Edwards')  who  was  eminently 
qualified  for  that  office  ; and  who  had,  for  fome  time,  performed 
the  duties  of  it,  to  the  entire  fatisfadlion  of  all  who  were  capable 
of  forming  a right  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ful- 
filled them. 

The  Prefident  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  a declaration  which 
came  from  fuch  refpedlable  authority,  but  filenced  at  once  the 
honeft  oppofition  of  the  worthy  Academician,  by  afferting,  in  the 
mofi:  pofitive  manner,  but  without  offering  to  produce  any  au- 
thority for  his  affertion,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  declined  to  enllft 
himfelf  as  a candidate  with  Mr,  Bonomi.— It  is  painful  for  me  to 
add,  but  the  fa6l  is.  Sir  Jofhua  had  no  juRlfiable  authority  to 
make  fuch  a declaration; — and,  in  fo  doing,  he  was  guilty  of 
a deception,  as  a public  charadler,  prefidlng  in  the  Academy, 
which,  I truft,  he  could  never  have  brought  himfelf  to  prac- 
tife  in  his  private  capacity. — Indeed,  he  had  been  fo  long  in 
the  habit  of  dictating  from  his  gilded  chair,  and  had  been  fo 

them  fo  unfcientifically  managed,  that  he  was  under  the  ncccffity  of  adjufting  to 
them  an  entire  new  linear  arrangement. — Some  time  after,  they  were  configned  to 
the  hammer  of  the  Auflioneer  ; when  Mr.  Bonomi  was  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  alterations  his  perfpeftive  had  undergone, — or  fo  uncandid  as  to  adopt 
the  correftions  of  fuperior  fcience  as  his  own  original  work. 

continually 
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contlinially  flattered  by  the  fubmiffion  of  thofe  over  whom  he 
preficled,  that,  perhaps,  he  chofe  rather  to  hazard  a falfehood, 
though  degrading  to  his  honour,  than  futfer  a diminution  of 
that  dignity  which  was  fo  dear  to  his  pride. 

The  ele£lion  therefore  proceeded, — and  Mr.  Gilpin,  an  artid: 
of  the  firfl;  eminence  in  his  line  of  painting,  to  the  difgrace  of 
the  Academy,  was,  at  this  period  of  its  inftitution,  and  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  a competitor  for  the  Aflbciatefhip  with  the 
Italian  Architect : — The  numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  equal, — 
and  the  Prefident  gave  the  cafting  vote for  his  friend^  Mr.  Bonomi ; — 
who  was,  thereby,  advanced  fo  far  towards  the  ProfelTorfhip 
he  was  promifed. — On  the  vacancy  of  an  Academic  feat,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  IMeyers, — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  it  for  his  friend,  as  the  final  qualification  for  the 
office  to  which  he  had  deftined  him  : — But  a fpirit  of  refiflance 
appeared,  which  made  him  tremble  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  de- 
fign  : — He,  therefore,  employed  art,  frratagem,  and  menace*, 
to  effeft  thofe  purpofes  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  the  fair  fo- 
licitation  of  an  honourable  canvafs. 


On  the  evening  of  the  ele£Uon,  he  had  ordered  certain  drawings 
of  his  favourite  candidate  to  be  placed  in  the  Council-room,  for 


Sir  Jofhua’s  friends  do  not  deny  his  declaration,  that  if  Mr.  Bonomi  was  not 
defied  an  Academician,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  Academy. 


the 
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the  mfpe£Hon  of  the  elef^ors,  and,  If  poffible,  to  create  a bias, 
of  fome  kind  or  other,  in  favour  of  the  defigner  of  them. — Such 
a proceeding  had  no  precedent  in  the  pra(5tice  of  Academic  elec- 
tions, and  was  founded  in  the  moft  evident  partiality  and  injuf- 
tice.  The  objeft  of  the  meeting  was  to  chufe  an  Academician, 
and  the  being  an  AfTociate  was  the  only  qualification  required,  by 
the  laws  of  the  inftitution,  to  become  a candidate  for  that  honour. 
The  poffefiion  of  profefiional  ability  and  fcience,  is  prefuppofed, 
by  the  having  been  eledVed  an  Afibciate  ; — fo  that  foifting  in  any 
profefiional  fpecimen  of  the  talents  of  any  one  candidate,  was  a 
mofi;  flagrant  injuftice  to  every  other,  as  well  as  a very  grofs  in- 
fult  10  the  Academy  itfelf. 

The  Prefident,  neverthelefs,  placed  the  drawings  on  the  table 
with  his  own  hands,  acknowledged  that  they  were  brought  to 
the  Council-room  by  his  orders,  and  he  would  probably  have 
proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  them,  when  it  was  fug- 
gejfied,  by  a very  refpeftable  member,  that  they  were  afi'embled 
to  ele£l  an  Academician,  and  not  a Profeflbr  of  Perfpedlive  ; and 
that,  confequently,  the  introduction  of  the  drawings,  then  be- 
fore them,  was  a premature,  a partial,  and  an  unjufi:  meafure, 
which  he  fhould  oppofe,  by  moving  that  they  be  immediately 
removed. 

I fiiall  not  endeavour  to  defcribe  the  amiable  ardor  of  Mr. 
'Barry’s  eloquence,  in  controverting  this  propofition. — He, 
who  had  formerly,  with  his  fifi:  clenched  in  the  very  face  of  the 

Prefident, 
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Prefident,  threatened  him  with  a perfonal  aflault  when  his 
meafures  were  right,  now  Teemed  difpofed  to  offer  the  fame  in- 
fult  to  any  one  who  fliould  dare  to  oppofe  them,  when  they  were 
wrong. — I have,  indeed,  referved  a page  for  the  portrait  of  this 
furious  artiff,  where  he  (hall  appear  with  that  glow  of  colouring 
which,  even  his  Inflammatory  genius  has  never  been  able  to  com- 
municate to  any  canvas.  The  motion,  however,  was  carried, 
the  drawings  were  of  courfe  removed,  and  Mr.  Fuseli  was 
elected  an  Academician,  by  a majority  of  two  to  one. — The 
Prefident  then  quitted  the  chair  with  an  air  of  indignant  difiatif- 
fadlion,  and,  as  it  has  fince  appeared,  with  a determination  never 
to  re  fume  it 

On  the  following  day,  as  I have  been  credibly  informed,  he 
fent  a letter  of  refignation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
which,  from  the  intemperate  language  of  it,  he  was  perfuaded 
to  withdraw  ; and  another,  to  the  fame  effefl,  but  written  in 
terms  that  approached  fomewhat  nearer  to  propriety  and  mode- 
ration, was  fubflituted  in  its  ftead. — But  flill  he  thought  proper 
to  let  it  appear  that  he  quitted  the  Prefidency  of  the  Academy, 
becaufe  he  could  no  longer  be  the  tyrant  of  it. — The  refolution 
which  he  had  taken,  he  was  determined  to  maintain ; — the 
w'ifhes  of  the  King,  that  he  fhould  recall  his  refignation,  and 
which  w'ere  conveyed  to  him  in  the  moft  flattering  manner,  were 
refifted  ; — the  condefcenfion  of  his  Sovereign  could  not  heal  his 
wounded  pride; — and,  in  a fhort  time,  the  name  of  Sirjofhua 

C Reynolds 
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Reynolds  will  no  longer  be  feen  among  the  Academicians  of 
Great  Britain. 

Having  offered  this  fhort,  but,  I believe,  correct  hiftory  of 
the  late  feceflion  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  from  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, 1 fhall  proceed  to  confider  him  a little  more  at  large,  in  "the 
dilfindl;  charaflers  of  a Gentleman,  an  Artifl,  a Critic,  and  a 
Prefident  of  the  Inflitution  from  which  he  has  withdrawn 
himfelf 

In  reprefenting  him  in  the  firft  of  thefe  charaflers,  I 'do  not 
mean,  in  the  moft  diflant  manner,  to  fuggefl,  that  other  Artifls 
have  not  a claim  to  that  title  ; but  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  from 
fome  fortunate  connections  which  he  made  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life, — from  his  eminence  as  a Portrait  Painter, — the  fortune  he 
acquired  bv  his  art, — his  elegant  mode  of  living, — his  general 
information,  with  the  candour  in  which  he  knows  how  to  clothe 
his  opinions,  and  the  amiable  manners  he  can,  at  any  time, 
aflume, — as  well  as  from  his  courtly  difpofition  to  pay  all  due 
refpeCt  to  perfons  in  fuperior  flation,  he  moft  certainly  contrived 
to  move  in  a fphere  of  fociety  in  which  no  other  Painter  was 
feen  to  accompany  him.  Here  then  he  was  only  known  as  an 
Artifl  of  fuperior  talents,  and  as  a man  of  the  moft  mild  and 
plealing  demeanour  ; and  they,  who  never  faw  him  in  any  other 
pofition,  are  juftlfied  in  fupporting  the  eulogiums  which  it  has 
been  the  fafhion,  among  the  elegant  literati,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, to  pafs  upon  him.  The  tricks  of  his  pencil, — the  preju- 
dice 
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dice  of  his  cnticifm,  and  his  over-bearing  love  of  power,  are  not 
known,  or  at  leaf!:  believed  among  them  ; and  if  the  voice  of 
truth  were  to  cenfure,  but  in  a whifper,  the  favourite  Artifl,  it 
would  be  miftaken  by  his  fafhionable  admirers  for  the  tojigue  of 
envy.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  amiable  Mufe  of  Mr.  jerningham  has 
been  induced  to  throw  away  her  beauties  on  a fubjefl  of  which 
flic  was  not  corre£Uy  informed.— She  compares  the  IMembers  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  the  Children  of  Lear,  who  turned  their 
aged  and  bounteous  father  out  of  doors  ; — but  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  comparifon  cannot  be  miftaken,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  maddening  King  hurried  from  the  palaces  of  his  ungrateful 
daughters,  becaufe  he  had  given  every  thing  to  them, — while  the 
angry  Prehdent  withdraws  from  the  Royal  Academy,  becaufe  he 
could  not  keep  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

A Iketch  of  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  as  an  Artift,  muft  now  be 
attempted. 

The  opinion  he  has  given  of  Raphael  may,  with  juftice,  be 
applied  to  himfelf — “ That  his  materials  were  generally  bor- 
“ rowed,  but  the  noble  flruflure  was  his  own.”  No  one  ever 
appropriated  the  ideas  of  others  to  his  own  purpofe  with  more 
Ikill,  than  the  late  Prehdent.  He  pollefTed  the  alchymy  of  paint- 
ing, by  converting,  as  it  were,  whatever  he  touched  into  gold. 
From  a wooden  print  at  the  top  of  an  halfpenny  ballad  he  would 
form  a very  beautiful  pifture.  The  works  of  Parmegiano,  in 
particular,  have  proved  an  exhauftlefs  mine  to  him,  and  afforded 

C 2 much, 
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much,  if  not  all,  of  that  grace,  which  fo  eminently  diflinguiflies 
his  female  portraits.  Some  of  the  works  of  this  Mafler,  as  well  as 
ofMichael  Angelo  and  Polidore,  he  has  copied,  on  his  own  can- 
vas, line  for  line,  without  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  hide  the 
plagiarifm  of  his  pencil  ; though  in  one  of  his  lectures,  when  he 
is  recommending  to  the  fludents  the  pradlice  of  ftealing,  he  offers 
the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  punifhed  theft,  but 
the  want  of  Ikill  to  conceal  it.  Sir  Jofliua,  therefore,  is  deficient 
in  the  faculty  of  invention  ; but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  well  fupplied 
by  the  fuperior  judgment  and  talhe  with  which  he  makes  his 
feledlions  from  the  works  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  Art. 

The  compofitions  of  his  portraits  are  unqueffionablyexcellent;  — 
thofe  of  his  hiflorical  pidtures  extremely  defedlive,  w'hich  too 
often  confiff  of  borrowed  parts,  not  always  fuited  to  each  other. 
As  in  his  general  pra(flice  he  had  little  or  no  occafion  for  anato- 
mical knowledge,  he  never  applied  himfelf  to  the  acquifition  of 
it.  When,  however,  feme  attention  to  this  branch  of  fcience 
was  neceflary  to  his  hiflorical  fubjedls,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  have 
recourle  to  prints,  from  whence  he  borrowed  as  his  judgment 
or  fancy  direefted  him;  and  though  they  are  both  of  a fuperior 
caft,  yet  the  befl  poffible  arrangement,  upon  fuch  principles,  could 
never  produce  that  t^ut  enjemblc — that  enthe  whole — which  confli- 
utes  the  merit  of  a perfect  compofition. 

For  fimilar  reafons  he  is  equally  deficient  in  defign  If  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  had  ftudied  drawing,  he  might  have  rivalled 
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Michael  Angelo  hlmfelf ; — but,  as  anatomical  fklll  Is  not  ef- 
fential  to  drapery,  he  never  troubled  himfelf  about  it. 

In  light  and  lhade,  in  colouring  and  expreffion,  the  late 
Prefident  Hands  without  a rival. — His  lights  difplay  the  drawing 
he  knows,  and  his  fhades  conceal  his  defedls.  Whether  we  con- 
fider  the  power,  the  brilliance,  or  the  form  of  his  lights; — the 
tranfparency  and  depth  of  his  fhadows,  with  the  juft  quantities 
of  each,  and  the  harmony,  richnefs  and  full  effedt  of  the  whole, 
I am  moH  willing  to  declare,  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  not 
only  fan,  tranfcended  every  modern  mafter,  but,  that  his  excel- 
lenciesi  in  thefe  captivating  parts  of  painting,  vie  with  the 
works  of  the  great  models  he  has  emulated. — To  the  grandeur, 
the  truth,  and  the  fimplicity  of  Titian,  he  has  united  the 
chaHenefs  and  delicacy  of  Vandyke,  with  the  daring  flrength 
of  Rembrandt. — Delighted  with  the  pidlurefque  beauties  of 
Rubens,  he  was  the  firft  that  attempted  a bright  and  gay  back- 
ground ; and,  defying  the  dull  and  ignorant  rules  of  his  maHer, 
he,  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life,  emancipated  his  art  from 
the  {hackles  with  which  It  had  been  encumbered  In  the  fchool 
of  Hudson. — Indeed,  from  the  time  he  left  it,  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  very  rarely,  if  ever,  copied  a fingle  piHure  of 
any  mafler ; — imitate  them  all  he  certainly  did ; and  his  verfa- 
tlllty,  in  this  refpedl:,  is  equalled  only  by  the  fufceptibllity  of 
his  feelings,  the  quicknefs  of  his  comprehenfion,  and  the  ardor 
which  prompted  his  efforts. — His  principal  aim,-  however,,  was 
colour  and  effe^l,  which  he  always  varied  as  the  fubjeft  re- 
quired » 
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quired  ; and  that  right  judgment  which  accompanied  him  In  the 
bufinefs  of  obfcurlng,  with  fhadow,  thofe  parts  he  could  not 
draw,  affifted  him  in  adopting  fuch  pidlures  for  imitation,  as  were 
congenial  to  thecharafter  he  was  about  to  reprefent. — This  prac- 
tice is  evident  in  almoU:  every  produflion  of  his  pencil;  — 
but  it  Ihould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  obferved,  that,  though 
a fervile  imitator  of  forms,  he  never  adopted  more  than  the  ge- 
neral charadler  of  colour: — For  forms  are  only  to  be  acquired 
by  continual  pradlice,  and  Sir  Jofhua  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquire  them  ; while  the  power  of  colouring  may 
be  obtained  by  the  more  tranquil  operations  of  reafon'Land  ob- 
fervation  ; — and  it  is  a principle  common  to  the  art,  and  of  courfe 
known  to  every  Artift,  that  the  mafs  of  colour  which  predomi- 
nates^in  a pidture,  is,  as  it  were,  a key  for  every  other  part  of  it. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  deficiencies  there  may  be  in  the 
dehgn  of  this  great  living  mafter,  no  Painter,  of  any  period, 
better  underftood  the  principles  of  colouring  ; and,  that  he  has 
carried  that  branch  of  the  art  to  a very  high  degree  of  per- 
j fedlion. 

But  alas,  while  we  are  thus  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  his 
pencil,  we  figh  with  the  melancholy  fentiment  of  Xerxes,  that, 
in  a few  fhort  years,  they  will  be  feen  no  more. — My  pen  almoft 
refufes  to  compofe  the  refledlion,  that  many  of  his  bell:  pidtures 
will  be  faded  away  before  the  prefent  rifing  generation  fliall  be 
qualified  to  judge  of,  and  to  be  charmed  by  them. — Wax  and 
varnifh  enabled  him  to  give  everv  thing  that  could  be  defired  in 
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colour ; — but  wax  will  reaffume  its  natural  opacity,  and  the  beau- 
tiful  tints  quit  their  fhort-lived  luftre  for  ever.  The  Nativily,  at 
Behoir  Cajtle^  a picture  which  maintains  a fplendid  fituation, 
though  furroLinded  by  fome  of  the  bell  works  of  the  greateft 
mailers  \ — a pidlure  on  which  Sir  Jofhua  declared  to  the  noble 
purchafer,  that  he  depended  for  the  praife  of  poflerity,  is  already 
advancing  to  decay.  ,, 

As  for  his  portraits — thofe  of  dignified  charaflers  have  a certain 
air  of  grandeur  ; and  thofe  of  women  and  children  poffefs  a grace, 
beauty,  and  fimplicity,  which  have  feldom  been  equalled,  and 
never  furpaffed  ; and  though,  fometimes,  in  his  attempts  to  give 
charafter,  where  it  did  not  exift,  he  has  loft  likenefs,  the  defici- 
encies of  the  portrait  were  often  compenfated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  pidure. 

As  a critic — I fpeak  of  profeftional  crlticifm — he  was  frequently 
miftaken,  and  fometimes  prejudiced. — His  ledures  poftefs  confi- 
derable  merit,  though  his  prefent  champion,  Mr.  Barry,  has 
formerly  treated  them  with  a degree  of  contempt,  that  moft.of 
his  own  paintings  w'ould  fcarcely  be  thought  to  deferve. — His 
obfervations  on  the  old  mafters  are  equally  juft  and  ingenious. 
Some  branches  of  his  theory  are  treated  with  judgment  and  abi- 
lity ; neverthelefs,  Sir  Jofhua  has  been  known  to  purchafe  copies 
inftead  of  originals — and  to  deviate,  in  his  own  pidures,  from 
thofe  inftrudions  of  his  Academic  chair,  which  were  to  guide 
the  ftudents  of  the  prefent  period. — In  ftealing  from  former 
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mafters,  he  recommends  concealment,  and  he  himfelf  difdains 
to  hide  his  thefts. — He  tells  us,  that,  except  In  ludicrous  fub- 
je6ls,  none  of  the  perfonages  of  a piflure  ought  to  be  reprefented 
as  looking  out  of  it : — His  Nativity,  therefore,  according  to  this 
rule,  is  a ludicrous  fubjedl:,  as  Jofeph  is  looking  at  the  fpedator, 
and  pointing  to  the  infant. 

With  refpedt  to  living  Artifts,  he  has  ever  been  cautious  and 
circumfpeft,  both  as  to  his  praife  or  cenfure  : — Like  the  Egyp- 
tians of  old,  he  waits  till  death  has  configned  a brother  painter  to 
the  tomb,  before  he  ventures  to  try  his  living  merits. — I am  not 
afraid  to  rilk  the  alfertion  that,  during  Mr.  Wilfons  life,  the  Pre- 
fident  would  not  have  dared  to  broach  the  opinion  concerning  the 
works  of  that  eminent  Artifl,  which,  fince  his  death,  he  has 
hazarded,  in  a le(5lure  delivered  to  the  fludents  of  the  Royal 
Academy*. — I fhall  not  hefitate  to  declare  it  to  be  a mean,  inlidl- 
ous  and  falfe  attack  upon  the  profeffional  reputation  of  one  of  the 
firft  Landfca.pe-painters  of  this  or  any  other  country. — The  ri-^ 
dicule,  however,  which  he  endeavours  to  throw  on  Mr.  Wilfon^ 
retorts  upon  himfelf ; — for,  furely,  if  the  introduftion  of  Pagan 
divinities  are  heterogeneous  to  the  character  of  landfcape,  the  in- 
ventions of  Chriflian  fuperftition  are  equally  inadmiffible  in  hif- 
torical  defign  : and,  if  this  be-  true,  what  becomes  of  the  imp, 
or  demon,  or  fiend,  or  devil,  call  it  which  you  will,  that  Sir 
Jofliua  has  thought  proper  to  place  at  the  bolfter  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, in  his  very  fine  pidure,  in  the  Shaksfeare  Gallery! — ■ 

* See  the  laft  Ledure  delivered  by  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds. 
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In  the  fame  le(flure  he  certainly  beftowed,  to  all  appearance,  a 
very  flattering  eulogium  on  the  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Gainjborough^ 
but  it  is  wholly  confined  to  his  merit  as  a Landfcape-painter,  in 
which  he  could  not  rival  that  of  the  Prefident ; and  was  fo  art- 
fully managed  as  to  condemn  him  in  the  charafler  of  a Painter  of 
Portraits,  in  which  he  had,  for  many  years  interfered,  not  only 
with  Sir  Jofhua’s  profeflional  reputation,  but  the  emoluments  he 
derived  from  it. — The  friends  of  the  late  Prefident  may,  indeed, 
wifh  to  have  him  confidered,  rather  as  a bad  critic  than  a bad  man, 
and  no  endeavours  of  mine  lhall  be  employed  to  influence  their 
choice. 

As  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  love  of  power, — the 
thirft  of  rule, — and  a dictatorial  fpirit  have  been  evident,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  adminiflration  to  the  clofe  of  it. — I fhall  not 
enter  on  the  unpleafing  talk  of  enumerating  proofs  which  are  in 
my  recollection. — It  is  fufficient,  at  prefent,  that  I have  made  the 
aflertion,  which  they  fliall  be  brought  forward  to  fupport,  if  any 
one  (hall  hazard  a public  contradiction  of  it^h 

It  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme  to  deny,  as  Mr.  Barry  has  fo  often 
done,  at  former  periods,  that  Sir  Jofnua  has  procured  for  the  profef- 

* They  who  have  been  honoured  by  an  occafional  intimacy  with  Mr.  Barry, 
will  not  be  at  a lofs  for  examples. — The  manner  in  which  the  Prelident’s  conduft, 
on  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Sheldon  from  the  Anatomical  Profefforfhip,  was, 
for  fome  time,  reprefented  by  Mr.  Barry’s  eloquence,  is,  I believe,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  very  w'orthy,  and  very  aftonifhed  people. 
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fors  of  the  Arts,  a confequence  and  a reception  which  they  did  not 
poifefs,  but  with  very  few  exceptions,  before  the  period  when  he  firft 
rofe  into  eminence. — It  muft  be  acknowledged  alfo,  tliat,  at  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  the  moft  fit,  if  not  the 
only  perfon,  properly  qualified,  every  circumftance  confidered,  to  be 
the  Prefident  of  it : nor  fhall  I refufe  to  admit,  that,  from  his  pro- 
feflional  rank,  his  large  fortune,  the  circle  of  fociety  in  which  he 
moved,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  lived,  as  wbli  as  the  per- 
fonal  confequence  attached  to  the  Prefident’s  chair,  he- naturally 
and  properly  pofleffed  a certain  leading  influence  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ; — an  influence  which,  if  it  had  been  em- 
ployed with  moderation,  would  never  have  been  oppofed  ; and 
even  exercifed  as  it  was,  with  frequent  partiality  and  injuflice, 
was,  in  a great  meafure  fubmitted  to,  from  the  firfl  eflablilh- 
ment  of  the  Academy  to  the  eledlion  of  Mr.  Fufeli. 

But  I cannot  affent  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofliua’s  particular 
Academical  adherents,  and  of  many  refpedable  perfon s,  who 
have  only  feen  him  in  his  works,  or  known  him  in  private  fo- 
ciety, that  his  feceffion  from  the  Academy  will  occafion  the  down- 
fall of  it. — Nay,  I cannot  eonfider  the  event  even  as  a misfor- 
tune ; — on  the  contrary,  I really  and  firmly  believe  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  ; as  an  influ- 
ence, which  has  predominated  to  the  felfifh  purpofes  of  particular 
patronage,  caprice,  and  ambition,  will  be  removed ; and,  of 
courfe,  the  natural  equality  of  power  which  belongs  to  the  fo- 
ciety 
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clety  at  large,  be  no  longer  fwallowed  by  one  overbe?irIng  and 
tyrannical  individual. — In  fa<Sl,  the  name  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
and  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  feem  to  have  been  confidered 
by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  as  fynoniinous  expreffions  ; as  if 
the  latter  had  been  eftabllfhed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify 
the  pride,  and  elevate  the  name  of  the  former;  for,  as  the  power 
of  the  Academy  was  drawn  to  the  vortex  of  Sir  Jofhua’s  ambition, 
the  merits  of  its  members  feem  to  have  been  thrown  into  (hado  , 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  Academic  pidure  to  have  refted  only  on 
the  figure  of  the  Prefident. 

In  the  annual  Exhibitions  people  have,  fomehow  or  other, 
been  habituated  to  referve  all  their  admiration  for  the  pldures  of 
Reynolds  ; and  methods  have  been  contrived  to  difguft  many  of 
thofe  Artifts  who  would  have  divided  the  public  applaufe  with 
him  ; — Mr.  Gainjhorcugh,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  had  re- 
fufed  to  exhibit  any  of  his  admirable  Paintings  ; — and  many 
others,  whofe  works  are  an  honour  to  their  art,  and  favoured 
with  the  public  applaufe,  have  complained,  without  referve  and 
without  refutation,  of  the  ftrange  negled  and  pointed  inatten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  fome  years  pafl, 
the  public  Exhibitions  at  So7nerfct~houfe  have  been  dlfgraceful  to 
the  Britifh  School : — But  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  very  well  knew, 
tliat  a man  of  the  largefl  human  growth,  muR  be  furrounded 
with  pigmies  to  appear  a Colofl'us. 
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It  is  loudly  vociferated,  by  fome  of  the  late  Prefident’s  advo- 
cates, that,  among  other  dlftreffing  confequences,  his  with- 
drawing himfelf  from  the  Academy  will  caufe  it  to  be  no  longer 
regarded  by  the  numerous  great  and  noble  charadlers  whom  he 
had  enlifted  among  its  friends. — It  is  almoft  beneath  me  to  give 
an  -anfwer  to  fuch  a fenfelefs  opinion  ; and,  if  it  were  not  among 
the  proofs  that  it  had  been  the  conftant  obje£l;  of  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  to  make  himfelf  confidered  as  the  main  fupport  of  the 
'inftitution,  I fhould  not  have  favoured  it  with  a moment’s  at* 
tention. — Indeed,  I do  not  know,  or  underftand,  in  what  manner 
he  has  attached  the  firft  people  of  this  country  to  the  interefts 
of  the  Academy,  unlefs  he  conceived,  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
not  improbable,  that  every  perfon  who  fat  to  him  for  a por- 
trait, added  another  name  to  the  lift  of  its  proteflors. — The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  number. — His  Royal  Highnefs 
has  alfo  frequently  honoured  the  annual  Academical  dinner  with 
his  prefence;  neverthelefs,  I do  not  find  that  the  Academy  has 
derived  any  benefit  from  thele  compliments  which  he  has  conde- 
fcended  to  pay  to  the  Prefident  of  it. — The  improvements  and 
re-improvements  of  Carlton-honfe,  have  given  employment,  I 
believe,  but  to  one  Academician  ; and  the  condudl  of  the  Prince, 
in  chufing  an  Academic  Miniature-painter,  though  of  the  firf: 
eminence,  to  paint  a ceiling,  is  as  injudicious  as  the  employ- 
ing an  un-academic  Architedt,  of  no  eminence  at  all,  to  build 
his  palace. — Of  the  work  of  the  former  I can  only  exprefs  my 
apprehenfion,  as  1 have  never  feen  it  ; — of  the  abilities  of  the 
latter,  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted  who  paffes  through 
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Pall-Mall,  I entertain  an  opinion  in  cornmoh  with  the  reft 
of  mankind. — Nay,  fo  very  mean  an  idea  does  the  Prince  en- 
tertain of  the  whole  clafs  of  Britifh  Artifts,  that  the  decora- 
tions of  Carlton-houfe  are  configned  to  the  arrangement  and 
tafte  of  foreigners,  exprefsly  Invited  into  this  country,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  Royal  fervice. — This  circumftance  I believe  is 
notorious ; and  Mr.  Holland  himfelf  ventures  to  complain  of  it. — 
Several  of  the  Bifhops  are  alfo  among  the  old  and  boafted  friends 
of  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds  ; neverthelefs,  the  gratuitous  offer  of  the 
Academic  body  to  decorate  St.  Paul’s,  has  been  pioufly  re- 
fufed. 

• . • r • 

The  Academy,  however,  poffeffes  the  Royal  Patronage  of  its 
Founder,  which,  taken  in  all  its  confequences,  is  fufficient  pro- 
tection ; — and,  as  long  as  its  members  are  Artifts  of  the  firft 
eminence,  it  will  command  the  fupport  of  the  nation. — Its  ho- 
nour and  its  profperity  are  in  its  own  power,  as  they  depend  on 
the  talents  and  condudl  of  thofe  who  compofe  it; — and,  while 
public  fpi'it  prevails  over  private  cabal  in  its  regulations  and 
eleeftions,  its  charafler  will  be  maintained,  its  utility  advanced, 
and  the  end  of  its  eftabliftiment  be  fully  anfwered. — Befides, — the 
Prefident  has  quitted  the  chair  in  a manner  which  will  not  juf- 
tify  the  partial  and  powerful  friends  he  is  faid  to  poffefs,  in 
profeffngany  other  fentiment  on  the  occafion  than  that  of  con- 
cern and  compaffion.  — He  has  not  retired'  from  his  public  fitu- 
ation  with  the  dignity  of  a great  charafter,  but  with  the  petu- 
lance of  a little  mind. — He  feems  to  have  aded  with  that  fpirit 
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of  unrefle£Hng  refentment,  which  actuates  the  foul  of  an  angp^, 
jealous,  violent  and  doting  lover,  when  he  gives  back  the  poi  trait 
of  his  miftrefsjwhom  he  at  once  hates  and  adores. 

But,  after  all,  what  or  where  is  this  vaunted  patronage  of  the 
great  ? — And  to  wliom,  among  the  rich  and  titled  men  of  this 
country,  are  the  arts  invited  to  look  up  as  their  patrons  and 
protestors  ? — I am  forry  to  confefs  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
anfwer  the  queflion.  Nay,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Boydells, 
by  their  eftablilhment  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  have  a better 
claim  to  the  homage  of  the  Arts,  than  the  aggregate  body  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

In  fhort,  I cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  late  Prefident'had 
pofleffed  any  friends  of  high  rank,  or  great  charaSler,  who  feel 
themfelves  interefled  to  preferve  his  honour,  they  would  have 
exerted  their  Influence  to  have  averted  his  prefent  dlfgrace. — 
Nor  would  they  have  left  hiscaufeto  the  fupport,  and  his  conduSl 
to  the  juftificatlon  of  Artifls  alone;  and  fuch  Artifts  as  Barry ^ 
Op  /V,  and  Northcote. — But  fo  it  is  ; and,  as  thefe  men  are  the  only 
avowed  and  clamorous  champions  ofhls  caufe,  I fhall  beg  leave 
to  confider  how  far  they  do  honour  to  it, — and  what  rank  they 
are  entitled  to  hold  in  Sir  Jofhua’s  profefTion. 

Barry  has  not  an  eye  for  colour,  or  he  confiders  it  as  beneath 
his  notice. — Not  one  folitary  example  of  tolerable  colouring  has 

been 
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been  produced  by  his  pencil:*. — His  comp'o  fit  ions  are,  in  general,  ’ 
as  eccentric  as  himfelf. — But  his  defign  is  oftentimes  good,  and 
frequently  pofTefi'es  fomewhat  of  ftyle  and  grandeur.  He  has  flu- 
died  the  antique,  and  underflands  it.— Indeed  it  is  the  only 
branch  of  his  art  for  which  he  has  any  feeling  ; and,  when  he  is 
engaged  in  fubjedls  where  he  cannot  apply  it,  he  finks  into  the 
lowefl  rank  of  Artifls. — It  is  then  that  he  paints  fuch  pictures  as 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe ^ and  Dr.  Burney  fporting  with  the 
Water-nymphs. — Yet  this  is  the  man  who,  with  a degree  of 
arrogance  which  no  knowledge  or  talents  can  juflify,  holds 
himfelf  forth  as  a Painter  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  as  a writer  of  the 
firfi;  genius  ; as  a man  of  candor  and  elegance,  of  juflice  and  mo- 
deration ! 

The  Ledlures  which  he  delivers,  as  ProfefTor  of  Painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  are  blefled  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
charafler. — Among  other  advantages  which  the  Academic  flu- 
dents  may  reap  from  them,  they  are  laborioufly  inflrudled  to 
hold  in  contempt  the  works  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  ; — and  there 
is  one  ledture,  fo  exprefsly  calculated  to  depreciate  and  ridicule  the 
talents  and  genius  of  the  late  Prefident,  that  he  has  always  thought 
it  prudent  to  abfent  himfelf  from  the  Academy  on  the  evening 
of  its  delivery. — Yet  this  is  the  man,  who  is  now  become  as  vio- 
lent in  the  praife,  and  as  mean  in  the  adulation  of  Sir  Jofliua,  as 
he  had  formerly  been  in  abufing  and  Infulting  him. — I rejoice  In 

* It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  only  patches  on  liis  pallet  were  white,,  burnt  umber 
and  terra  vert. 

the 
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the  converfion, — but.  In  tlie  cant  of  Methodifm,  I am  afraid  of 
his  being  re  converted. — Naj,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  man  who  now  mourns  over  the  Prefident’s  chair,  may 
be,  hereafter,  feen  to  ftamp  upon  his  grave. 

1 cannot  mention  Meflfs.  0/>/V  and  Northcote,  the  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  refpedfable  /r/o,  in  any  other  view  than  as  mere 
painters,  who  are  taught,  as  I fuppofe,  by  their  leader,  to  lament 
the  tottering  ftate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  threaten  that 
they  will  compleat  the  downfall  of  its  dignity,  by  withdrawing 
themfelves  from  its  councils. 

Opie  Is  heavy,  Inelegant,  and  accidental  in  his  chara£lers. — If 
the  blackguard,  from  whom  he  paints,  happens  to  pofiefs  a head 
that  hits  his  fancy,  he  imitates  it,  without  any  thing  like  dlfcri- 
mination — His  David  Rizzio  Is  a dirty  drayman  ; — his  Mary 
^een  of  Scots  a common  barrow-woman,  and  her  lady  of  ho- 
nour a furious  lady  of  the  town. — Yet  the  execution  of  them  is 
bold  and  natural,  as  far  as  relates  to  fimple  imitation  ; for,  to  that 
alone  are  the  works  of  his  pencil  confined. — He  has  not  a mind 
to  go  beyond  It. 

Thecoftive  brains  of  Northcote,  after  much  laborious  exertion, 
produce  a work,  perhaps  of  fome  effedl,  but  without  tafie,.  ge- 
nius, or  elegance. — As  he  pretends  to  defplfe  the  rules  of  art — he 
proceeds  in  defiance  of  them. — His  befl  heads  are  thofe  of  afialfins 

and 
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and  tyrants ; which  is  rather  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  as  he 
si  generally  faid  to  paint  them  from  his  own^, 

I am  difpofed  to  amufe  myfelf  with  the  expeflation  that  thefe 
three  great  Artifts  will  employ  their  united  powers  in  painting 
the  Apotheofis  of  the  late  Prelident. — The  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, where  Sir  Jofhua  will  be  borne  in  due  folemnity  to  the 
Ikies,  mufl:  be  configned  to  the  fublime  genius  of  Mr.  Bany.-^ 
The  lower  part  of  the  canvas,  offering  a view  of  hell,  with  the 
Academicians  who  voted  againft  Mr.  Bonomi,  grinning  in  tor- 
ment, mufl  owe  all  its  horrors  to  the  damning  pencils  of  Meffrs. 
0//V  and  Northcote  ; — and,  if  they  fhould  want  a fiend  or  two  to 
complete  the  whole,  they  may  fit  to  each  other. — Mr.  Fufeli  will 
then,  I truft,  revenge  the  treatment  of  his  friends,  by  painting  a 
fcene  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  where  he  will  reprefent  the  three 
foregoing  Painters  as  inhabitants  of  “ the  thrilling  regions  of  thick* 
ribbed  ice'^ 

Having  defcribed  the  prefent  date  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
confidered  the  condu£t  and  character  of  the  late  Prefident,  and 

ft 

* It  is  fa'id  that  thefe  Painters  have  the  following  peculiar  method  of  compofng 
their  fubjefts. — They  paint  a great  variety  of  heads,  on  feparate  pieces  of  paper, 
which  they  fix  on  their  piflure  ; and  they  fallen  that  which  happens  to  fuit  their 
tafte,  in  a hole,  cut  in  the  place  it  is  intended  to  occupy. — If  the  account  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance  Ihould  be  a mifreprefentation,  it  may  be  eafily  confuted  ; — 
but,  if  it  fhould  be  a fadf,  it  ought  lo  be  made  know’n,  for  the  advancement  and 
honour  of  the  Art. 

_E  . his 
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Ills  particular  adherents — I fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a flight 
(ketch  of  tliat  Artifl  whom,  it  is  generally  underflood,  the  Aca- 
demicians will  eleifl  to  fucceed  him. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefTion,  has  no 
other  objed  but  mere  compofition. — Juflnefs  of  charader,  fine 
fentiment,  and  the  variety  of  expreflion  neccflary  to  reprefent 
the  human  paflions,  all  of  which  are  fo  effential  to  make  a pidure 
intcrefling,  are  either  totally  negleded,  or  not  underflood  by  him. 

Sir  Jofoua  Reynolds  contends  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  ge- 
nius ; — Mr.  JVeJi,  therefore,  may  avail  h'imfelf  of  that  opiiiidn,  on 
the  principle  that  we  can  have  no  occafion  for  a thing  that  does 
not  exifl. — He  is  perfedly  fatisfied  when  he  perceives  that  his 
compofition  is  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  which  no  one  under- 
flands  better  than  himfelf. — If  his  light  makes  a pleafant  (hapcr, 
-and  the  whole  has  a Jirikmgly  pretty  effedi  on  the  eye,  at  the  firfl 
coup  de  cell,  his  objed  is  attained. 

In  defign  he  is  far  fuperlor  to  every  modern  Artifl; — no  one  can 
draw  with  more  accuracy  from  his  model ; but,  unfortunately^ 
that  model  is  always  common  nature,  even  for  the  mofl  exalted 
(ubjeds. — He  does  not  attempt  at  flyle,  properly  fo  called  ; — 
neither  does  he  feled,  combine,  or  diverfify  ; — and,  fo  far  from 
approaching,  with  awful  flep,  the  Grecian  fchool,  he  has  never 
produced  a Angle  pidure  which  could  induce  any  one  to  imagine 
that  he  underftood  its  principles. — His  colouring  is  crude  and  un- 

harmonious ; 
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harmonious ; — his  (hadowsare  black  and  earthy;  and  his  outline 
hard  and  dry. — His  colours,  however,  are  always  weighed  out 
and  diflributed  about  his  pidlure  In  the  niceft  proportions. — In 
Ihort,  it  may  be  laid  of  Mr.  Wejl^  as  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  has  ob- 
ferved  of  Carlo  Maratti,  “ that  he  has  no  great  defedls,  nor  any 
ftriking  beauties.”  • 

Such  is  his  profefhonal  character ; — but  the  rank  he  holds  in 
the  Arts, — his  ftation  as  an  hilforical-painter  to  the  King,  with 
the  partial  favour  of  his  Sovereign,  which  he  is  known  to  poffefs, 
and  above  all,  his  fuperior  knowledge  of  defgn*,  are  circumftances 
that  render  him  the  fittefl:  perfon  to  fucceed  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Royal  Academy* — On  the  general,  and,  as  I prefume,  well- 
grounded  belief  that  he  will  be  Ihortly  feated  there,  I fhall  con- 
clude thefe  obfervations  by  fuggelfing  to  him  that  line  of  conduct 
which  will  do  honour  to  himfelf,  add  dignity  to  his  office,  and 
promote  the  profperity  of  the  Royal  Elfablilhment. 


* It  is  this  qualification  of  Mr,  Weft,  which,  confidering  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a fchool  of  painting,  will  enable  him,  both  as  an  example  and  an  inftru£lor,  to 
be  a more  ufeful  Prefident  than  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds. — The  latter  is  all  Mind  ; the 
former  is  all  Art ; — and  it  is  Art  which  the  fchoiar  is  to  learn,  and  not  genius. — 
Si  Joftiua  difdains  the  rules  of  Art,  and  fnatches  thofe  graces  whieh  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  them  ; — the  young  Painter,  therefore,  who  daubs,  becaufe  Sir  Joftiua 
has  daubed,  is  like  the  fool  who  purchafed  the  lamp  of  Epi£letus. — Neverthelefs, 
there  are  too  many  of  that  defeription  ; and  I am  not  afraid  to  aftTert,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  late  Prefident,  as  an  Artift,  has  been  injurious  to  the  Britifh  School 
of  Painting. 


“ In 
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“ In  the  firft  place,  Sir,  you  will  do  well  to  examine  and 
confider  the  condudt  of  your  predeceffor,  in  order  that  you 
“ may  adopt  the  wife,  and  avoid  the  miftaken  parts  of  it — If  he 
fhould  have  mani felled  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  you  mull 
adl  with  moderation — If  he  fhould  have  pradlifed  any  little 
“ clandefline  arts,  you  mull  adopt  the  better  mode  of  open-deal- 
“ ing  and  fmcerity. — If  he  fhould  have  been,  at  times,  led  away 
“ by  unrefle<fling,  or  unbecoming  partiality,  you  mufl  be  fleady 
in  the  unaffuming  pradlice  of  candour  and  of  juflice. — If  he 
“ fhould  have  made  the  Academy  the  flalkang-horfe  of  his  repu- 
tation,  you  mufl,  if  circumflances  fhould  require,  facrificc 
**  your  own  interefls  to  thofe  of  the  Academy. 

“ In  your  private  fituation,  envy  is  undoubtedly  a vice ; but 
in  that  to  which  you  will  be  fhortly  elevated,  it  will  be- 
“ come  a crime. — As  an  individual  Artifl,  the  means  whicli 
“ are  too  often  employed,  in  this  dirty  world,  to  promote  our 
“ advantage,  may  be  pardoned  in  you  ; — but,  in  a fhort  time, 
“ you  will  be  the  mouth  of  the  Arts,  and  your  tongue  mufl 
“ not  utter  a whifper  of  mifreprefentation. — You  know  that 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is  the  firfl  Portrait-Painter  in  the 
“ world,  and  that  truth  mufl  be  no  longer  concealed  from 
“ your  Royal  Mafler. — And  whenever  the  office  of  Librarian  to 
“ the  Academy  fhall  again  become  vacant,  you  mufl  not  pro- 
“ mife  your  interefl  with  his  Majefly  to  two  Academicians, 
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nor  receive  the  feparate  acknowledgments  of  them  both,  for 
“ thofe  zealous  endeavours  which  you  had  employed  for  neither, 
“ You  muft  ftudy  the  real  Intereft  and  profperlty  of  the  Inftltu- 
tion  ov^er  which  you  will  be  called  to  prefide, — and  maintain 
“ them  both  with  dignity  and  with  truth. — Thus  will  the 
clofe  of  your  life  be  honourable, — and,  when  you  are  con- 

“ ligned  to  your  tomb,  the  Arts  will  adorn  it.” 1 am  old, — 

and  the  period  of  my  life  is  advancing  fad;  upon  me  ; — but,  while 
I live.  It  will  be  my  conflant  prayer  that  the  arts  may  flour ilh,-— 
that  they  may  add  to  the  glory  of  my  country  : — and  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  is  the  nurfery  of  them,  I fliall  never 
ceafe  to  exclaim,  Esto  perpetua  ! 


AN  OLD  'AR  risr. 
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